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life. Apollos, in the beginning of his ministry, 
was mighty in the Scriptures, and from them 
preached Christ boldly, not fearing the opposers 
in that day; but when the two well instructed 
elders heard him so powerful in the letter, they 
took him under their pruning hand, and taught 
him the way of God more perfectly, and then he 
became a fellow-labourer with the Apostle, and 
what the latter planted, Apollos watered, and 
God alone gave the increase. 

1818. Seventh Month 9th.—Feeling a small 
draught towards the week-day meeting at Hills- 
borough, I thought it safest to give up, though 
attended with a discouraging poverty. I sat 
down in that state, but was rather surprised at 
my feelings, which were covered with great still- 
ness, that [ thought I had got into a quiet habi- 
tation from the enemy, who on these occasions 
often endeavours to stir up in me wandering 
thoughts. All was silent, when there arose before 
me not only doctrines instructive to the Christian 
traveller, but encouragement also to persevere in 
that way that I believe Truth, by its Divine light, 
had cast up before the mind, and was inviting to 
walk in. I waited on these openings, as they 
moved on my mind, upwards of an hour, desiring 
a clearer evidence to express them, which not 
being afforded, I was submitting to retain them 
for some other season, and now to keep silence ; 
when this intimation touched my mind, that 
Shiloh’s waters run softly; which had the healing 
effect to strengthen my feeble knees, so that I 
stood up, and proceeding quietly on by little and 
little, as it was afforded me, they gradually in- 
creased to a pretty full stream of comfort and 
consolation to my own poor state, and I hope 
also to the minds of some others, the savour of 
which remained with me, and the next day also, 
relieving me from that state of desertion which is 
very often my experience. Thy ways, oh Lord! 
with the children of men, are wonderful, and 
past human wisdom to find out; the stork know- 
eth its way in the heavens, because it is instructed 
by thee, but man, by refusing Divine instruction, 
knoweth not his way, it is past his finding oat. 

Twelfth Month 23d.—I felt my mind drawn 
to attend the Monthly Meeting at Grange, 
(County of Tyrone,) feeling a sympathy with 
the suffering seed in that place; the privileges 
of Christ’s sheep were shown forth, not the least 
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1817. Eleventh Month 16th. Many have been 
my trials and deep exercises of late, both in- 
wardly and outwardly, that [ have often secretly 
prayed that my faith fail not; but an invisible 
Hand supported me, and kept my head above the 
waters, when the successive waves appeared likely 
tooverwhelm me. I feel bound to this meeting, 
so that I cannot find an open door to go out and 
leave it; and though my labours are frequent 
among its members, the dry bones in the open 
valley will rise up in judgment against them and 
condemn them, for they showed signs of life, and 
rose up when the prophet prophesied upon them ; 
but here there dces not appear any marks of 
resurrection, the earth keeps its place, not show- 
ing any symptoms of being moved out of its 
place in their hearts, which makes the labour 
harder to the poor storm-beaten traveller, who at 
times ean scarcely find a path through the wilder- 
ness, which leads to peace. This day the excel- 
leney of the Scriptures was spoken to and 
acknowledged, but the more excellent way was 
preferred, that [Word of life and light] which 
gave them forth—that they were oft times my 
study, and administered comfort and consolation 
in comparing my exercises and temptations with 
those which are there recorded ; yet although my 
memory would serve me to repeat the whole of 
them, and to preach therefrom the doctrines they 
contained, if it were not mixed with true faith 
proceeding from my having tasted, felt, and 
handled the pure Word of life and light which 
gave them forth, my preaching would not profit 
the hearers, or afford peace to myself. Some in 
this day search them, and think in so doing they 
shall have eternal life; but though they testify 
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of which was that of being enabled to distinguish 
His voice from that of the stranger, which they 
will not follow because he is a stranger—Christ 
leads his sheep at times into green pastures, and 
by the still waters, causes them to drink of 
Shiloh’s brook that runs softly, brings them down 
to the washing pool, and up again, bearing twins, 
a meek and quiet spirit and love to God and 
their neighbour. When I sat down, a restless 
spirit (one who had been disowned) stood up and 
preached against the old prophet, but it was to 
me as a sounding brass, being void of that charity 
which thinketh no evil, but rejoiceth in the good 
in whomsoever it appeareth : my services in both 
meetings were I believe acceptable to some and 
brought peace to my own mind. 

25th.—This morning early, I was deeply 
humbled with a sharp attack of the enemy, lest 
I should be exalted or assume any glory to 
myself, which justly belonged to my gracious Lord 
aud Master: shame and confusion of face were 
my portion. After breakfast, in my usual re- 
tirement in my chamber, I was mercifully com- 
forted with a fresh instance of Divine regard 
flowing into my soul, which healed my wounded 
spirit, shewing to me that He can wound, and 
that He can also heal, blessed and praised be His 
almighty and holy name, now and forever. 
Amen! 

[Frequent mention is made in his memoranda 
of these seasons of dai/y inward waiting on the 
Lord; they often extended to the space of two 
hours, and were made to him times of deep in- 
struction, or inward refreshment, or as he him- 
self expresses it, occasions in which he experi- 
enced something of what the apostle describes as 
‘‘ the renewings of the Holy Ghost.”” The Editor, 
while selecting from these private memorials, has 
been impressed with the excellence of John 
Conran’s example in this respect, and can hardly 
forbear expressing the desire that it may be more 
generally followed ; for while the leisure of many 
might not admit of such lengthened abstraction 
from their daily avocations, none it is believed, 
would be permitted to go unrewarded for dedica- 
ting such a portion of time, as they could rightly 
spare from their temporal duties, to seeking for 
that soul-sustaining food, without which, the 
spiritual life must languish and deeay—needful 
alike for all, but especially important for those 
who feel themselves called upon like John Con- 
ran to become leaders and teachers of the people. ] 

1819. Third Month 22d.—I1 am now re- 
moved by certificate into the bounds of the 
Monthly Meeting of Lurgan, and am settled in 
Moyallen in the family of my friend T. C. W. 
which feels to my satisfaction. It was in the 
meeting of Lurgan, I first felt the principle of 
life and light which manifested to me my lost 
state and condition, and caused me to ¢ secretly 
for “a Saviour or I die,a Redeemer or leu 
—and it was in the meeting of Lurgan that 
my mouth was opened the first time in a public 
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testimony, for the Truth. The present state o¢ 
this Monthly Meeting feels to me very diseoy,. 
aging—the Aarons and Hurs are very few—tho;, 
meetings for discipline composed of about eight o; 
nine men—and a spirit gone forth that has Jai; 
waste some families that were once valiant for t}, 
Truth, whose influence has operated like the tai) 
of the serpent to draw many down after them. 
the spirit of anti-christ is to be felt at times do. 
nying the Son to be of the Father in that fulness 
which He declared of himself—a depressing 
prospect for me, but no other appeared to open 
before me, aud I was shut out of my two former 
habitations. Yesterday I stood up in meeting 
here with an opening on the necessity of having 
a true and living faith in God through the mani. 
festations of the Divine Light, which is Christ. 
and though in my silent sitting, clear doctrine 
had opened to my view on that subject, I said 
but few passages, when I felt a spirit of opposi- 
tion and resistance, and sat down under my bur- 
den, sorrowful on their account. 

Fifth Month 3d.—I returned from the Yearly 
Meeting in Dublin, which was large; our friend, 
Benjamin White, was frequently and largely con- 
cerned in the meetings, and his companion John 
Pim. I was often in silence, being rather a bur- 
den-bearer than a testimony-bearer, but I hope 
was sometimes suitably opened into some of the 
states of the church. In the Select Meeting | 
had to exhort the members, as my fellow- 
labourers in the gospel, to stand plumb upon the 
living foundation, for if a pillar leaned to any 
side it shewed weakness, or a disposition to slide 
off the foundation ; if that should happen, the 
pillar will be of no farther use in the house, but 
must be cast out. There were two members 
of that meeting soon after removed from their 
stations. 

My offerings in meetings, though pretty fre- 
quent, yet are very short, sometimes only a few 
sentences, but they often bring with them s 
solemnity and peace to my own mind. Other 
dear Friends, with whom I am sometimes their 
companion in travail, can launch out into the 
deep, whilst I can only keep near the shore with 
very little sail; if it were not for the evidence 
of life attending the morsel, I should be ready 
to conclude I had lost ground, not comprehend- 
ing the cause, and this language is sometimes 
uttered under great depression of spirit, “ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me: 
My inward exercises are very great indeed—con- 
tend not, I beseech it of thee, with thy judg- 
ments in my soul, for what am I before thee’ 
but a worm, unworthy of the least of thy mer 
cies! Oh! Mercy, that I am not consumed, for 
I am hateful in my own sight; how, then, must 
I appear in thy most holy and most pure sight, 
when the very heavens are not clean before thee : 


sh,” | Then, oh Lord! do I cast down every high 


thought and‘imagination of myself, and sit in the 
dust at thy footstool, and there desire to receive 
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the law from thy mouth. Thy judgments sink 
deep in my soul; when thou visitest the people 
with them, they will learn righteousness, and I 
fear not till then. Many in this meeting have 
strayed from thy fold, and some of them into a 
far country, from whence they may never find 
their return, unless thou art pleased in mercy to 
stretch forth the shepherd’s crook of thy love, 
and draw them. 


(To be continued.) 





ACKWORTH, GENERAL MEETING, HELD THERE, 
ON THE 2D ULTIMO. 


have been made in the Washing-mill field, ad- 
joining the house, toa depth of 143 feet, by 
which good water has been found, and it is sup- 
posed in sufficient quantity to secure an un- 
limited supply. It was unanimously concluded 
that a small steam engine of four horse power 
should be obtained to raise the water; the ex- 
pense of which, with a tank capable of supplying 
11,000 gallons weekly, would be covered by the 
surplus subscriptions. The steam engine, it is 
thought, may also be made useful for other pur- 
poses. 

The Examination Committee were occupied in 
the inspection of the different classes during 


The great Industrial Exhibition in London, | Fourth-day afternoon and the following fore- 
which appears to extend its influence to every|noon. The Report on the Girls’ Schools was 
corner of the country, is thought to have oc-| very favourable, that on the Boys’ a little more 
casioned this year a smaller attendance than | critical, especially in regard to reading and writ- 


usual at Ackworth, of those Friends who make 
it a part of their summer recreation to attend its 
annual meetings. The number of visitors was, 
however, large enough to give weight to the im- 
portant objects for which these anniversaries 
were held. Several Friends from America were 
there; and great interest was excited by the 
presence of Elihu Burritt, that man of simple 
views and high attainments, the impersonation 
of physical and mental toil, the citizen of the 
world, the guest of Europe, the messenger of 
Peace and Universal Brotherhood. Friends felt 
no hesitation in acceding to his wish to attend 
the examination and sitting of the General Meet- 
ing for Ackworth School, an institution one 
great object of which is to inculcate those prin- 
ciples of universal peace to which his life is de- 
voted. 

The proceedings of the Generat MeetIne 
embraced several topics of particular interest. 
Isaac Brown, of the Flounders Institution, and 
Josiah Marsh Merrick, from Manchester, were 
nominated as clerks. The enlargement of the 
Girls’ wing was reported to be in a state of for- 
wardness. The buildings running out behind 
were roofed inand windowed, and provided with 
two stories of additional apartments, besides a 
covered playground underneath ; while the open 
pavement and gardens are doubled in size. 

The cost was reported to be, as had been esti- 
mated, about £2000. The subscriptions had 
exceeded that sum by about £600 ; which it had 
been intended to apply to the reduction of the 
debt resting on the school from previous im- 
provements. An emergency had however 
arisen, so unforeseen and urgent, as to induce the 
Committee to propose, and the General Meeting 
to sanction, a different appropriation of the sur- 
plus. This was a deficiency of water. 

In consequence of a diminished amount of rain 
at Ackworth for several years, the springs have 
failed so considerably that, for many months, a 
man and cart have been constantly employed, 
sometimes even on First-days, to meet the 
hecessary wants of the establishment. Borings 


ing ; but the penmanship of the first writers was 
spoken of in terms of high commendation. The 
tenth, or highest class of Boys, were examined 
in the meeting-house, before the combined com- 
mittees, on Fifth-day. The Latin was examined 
before breakfast, Dr. John Willis, from the 
Flounders Institution, acting as clerk. After 
breakfast, William Thistlethwaite and Charles 
Gilpin occupying the desk, this class produced a 
series of written exercises, in answer to a printed 
paper of twenty questions, which had been drawn 
up without being submitted to their teacher. 
The answers were written extempore, not copied, 
at four sittings, without reference to notes, rules, 
or books, and were judged to exhibit satisfactory 
progress and good general attainments. Only 
four or five of the boys had been in the class at 
the previous General Meeting. 

Among other matters brought before the 
General Meeting this year, was a revision of the 
rules for the Institution’s government, both as 
regards the admission of children, the various 
rates of payment, the duties of the committees 
and officers, &c. &c. This naturally led to re- 
marks on the original design and present work- 
ing of the school, particularly on the claims of 
different classes of children. It was shown that 
Ackworth School was from the first intended to 
provide for the education of all classes, except 
the wealthy ; and that all were equally admissi- 
ble; no preference being given either to those 
who paid £20, £16, or £12 a year, or those who 
were sent at the expense of Monthly or Quar- 
terly Meetings ; except that children more than 
twelve years old were admitted prior to any be- 
low that age, and destitute orphans, or others, 
were taken in out of course as special cases, on 
application to the committee. The school was 
reported to be not only full, but fifty-three boys 
and seventy-cight girls were waiting for admis- 
sion. 

The question of teaching French to a number 
of the boys was again discussed, and decided in 
the negative. Several Friends spoke strongly 
in favour of its introduction—others in favour of 
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the preference being given to Latin; among; Many of us, without doubt, feel that it is not 
whom was Dr. Pettit of Philadelphia. Isaac | much we can do to promote the Master’s cause ! 
Brown, of the Flounders Institution, thought! But are we willing to make use of the smal! 
the addition of another branch did not by any| means within our reach for this purpose, an 
means necessarily damage the cultivation of| thereby be entrusted with more? here are 
those previously taught. many Friends who can do something to aid q 
The sittings of the General Meeting closed} worthy cause; and can any one doubt that an 
with a solemn religious opportunity ; in which | offering of a little time or substance to aid 
Barnard Dickinson, Thomas Pumphrey, Phebe} in circulating the Holy Scriptures, would be 
Alsop, and John Pease were engaged in the | accepted, and a blessing conferred, not only on 
ministry. the receiver, but also the giver? And would jt 
One interesting incident connected with the| not tend to our peace, when called to render an 
house-hold economy of the school this year, was | account of our stewardship, to feel that, although 
to see all the children provided gratuitously by | feeble instruments, we had endeavoured to do 
Roger Broadhead, of Sheffield, with a new de-| what we could. D. 
scription of table-spoons, British plate, of his own 
manufacture ; the same Friend having also for 
years past, shown his attachment to the place of 
his education, by keeping the Institution sup- 
plied with such articles, free of cost.—British 
Friend. 































For Friends’ Review. 
SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 


Perhaps the readers of the Review would like 
to know something more of the individual who 
has lately in so distinguished a manner presided 
over the Peace Congress recently held in Lon- 
don. The following account is copied from the 
‘“‘ Herald of Peace,” of the present month, which 
acknowledges itself indebted for it to “ Hogg’s 
Instructor” for the the 6th month, 1849. Such 
an assembly, gathered for such a purpose, and 
presided over by such a man, cannot fail to make 
an impression almost coextensive with civiliza- 
tion. 





DISSEMINATING THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
The following communication was received 
from a Friend at Vassalborough, Maine. 


In perusing the Annual Report of the Bible 
Association of Friends in America, for 1851, my 
mind was drawn more deeply to reflect upon the 
subject than heretofore, and was particularly 
arrested with the following remarks: 

‘‘When we consider the importance of the 
work in which we are engaged, affecting, as it 
does, the highest interests of the human race, 
and reflect that those of our fellow-creatures who 
have not been blessed with the possession of the 
Holy Scriptures, appear to have made but little 
advancement in the cause of true religion and 
morality, we cannot but believe it to be a Chris- 
tian duty, to make some sacrifices of time and 
means, in promoting the dissemination of these 
precious records, which are declared to be able 
to make wise unto salvation, through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus; being given by inspiration 
of God, and profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness, 
that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works.” 

In reflecting upon the subject, I have adopted 
the conclusion, that should the enquiry be made 
whether we have discharged our duty as indi- 
viduals, in doing what we could toaid in spread- 
ing these invaluable writings ; it is to be feared 
too many of us would have to regret our past 
neglect and indifference in so worthy a cause. 

lt appears by the report, that since the organi- 
zation of the Association, upwards of 56,000 
volumes of the Holy Scriptures have been pub- 
lished, many of which have been sent to remote 
places, and distributed among those unable to 
purchase, of whom many, without doubt, would 
have remained destitute but for the means thus 
provided. 


‘Sir David Brewster is a native of the town 
of Jedburgh, in Roxburghshire; where he was 
born on the 11th of December, 1781. The 
family of the illustrious savant is distinguished 
for vigour and originality of mind, and in his 
earliest years he exhibited these family charac- 
teristics. He early acquired the ordinary branches 
of a Scottish education ; and, having shown him- 
self to be possessed of great aptitude for learning, 
he was sent to complete his studies for the min- 
istry of the Church of Scotland at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. At the University the same 
rapidity of comprehension and masculine depth 
of thought (grown more acute and stronger by 
exercise) which had distinguished his boyhood’s 
career, distinguished his adolescence, and indica- 
ted the future destiny of the man. While 
scarcely recognised as a young man by those 
coeval with him, he was admitted to the intimate 
fellowship and friendship of the then distin- 
guished professor of natural philosophy, Robi- 
son ; of the famous Playfair, professor of mathe- 
matics; and the great Dugald Stewart, who 
filled the chair of moral philosophy. At the age 
of nineteen he had won from the university the 
honorary title of M. A., and subsequently he 
obtained a license to preach the gospel as a min- 
ister of the Scottish Established Church. The 
genius of the young licentiate had, prior to this 
period, however, been moving in its own sponta 
neous course; and had now attained a force 
which no circumstances were able to counteract, 
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and a direction which no prospects of profession- 
al preferment could subvert. He had become 
wedded to the study of the physical sciences, and 
absorbed in the observation of God’s power, and 
wisdom, and glory, as exemplified in nature. In 
the year 1801 he devoted himself with singular 
zeal to the study of optics, and during twelve 
years continued his beautiful and interesting ex- 
periments. The results of these elaborate and 
long-continued researches were presented to the 
public, in 1813, in a Treatise upon New Philo- 
sophical Instruments. 

“In 1807, while prosecuting his optical and 
other studies, the University of Aberdeen con- 
ferred upon the young philosopher the title of 
L. L. D., the highest literary distinction in the 
gift of any Scottish senatus academicus, and one 
which is seldom accorded to a young man of 
twenty-six years of age. In 1808 Dr. Brewster 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh ; and in the same year he became 
editor of the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, whose 
publication he continued to supervise, and to the 
pages of which he contributed, till its close in 
1830, a period of twenty-two years. 

“While engaged in 1811, in writing an arti- 
cle upon ‘ Burning Instruments’ for the Hdin- 
burgh Encyclopedia, Dr. Brewster was led to 
consider the proposal of Buffon to construct a 
lens of great diameter, out of a single piece of 
glass, by cutting out the central part in succes- 
sive ridges, like the steps of a stair. This pro- 
posal Dr. Brewster declared to be practically im- 
possible, but it induced his suggestion for con- 
structing a lens by building it up of several cir- 
cular segments; and thus forming an apparatus 
for the illumination of lighthouses, of unequalled 
power. In 1815 the Copley medal was conferred 
upon Dr. Brewster for one of his optical discove- 
ries; and shortly after obtaining this distin- 
guished mark of merit, he was admitted a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of London. In 1816 the 
Institute of France adjudged to him the half of 
the physical prize of 3,000 frances, awarded for 
the two most important scientific discoveries 
which had been made during the two previous 
years in Europe ; and in the same year he in- 
vented the kaleidoscope. This instrument, so 
valuable and important to the printer of cloth, 
(whose inventive powers would, but for its as- 
sistance, be immensely inadequate to sustain the 
variety of patterns demanded by the fashionable 
appetite,) was patented, and ought to have re- 
munerated its inventor; but the commercial 
spirit of Great Britain prompted its adherents to 
evade the patent, and to seek their own aggran- 
disement at the expense of the philosopher.— 
Everybody knew and acknowledged the inventor, 
and consequently he obtained what is called fame ; 
but, for the tens of thousands of kaleidoseopes 
which were sold both for use and amusement, he 
obtained not one penny of remuneration. 

In 1819 the indefatigable and indomitable 
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savant obtained the gold and silver Rumford 
medal from the Royal Society of London, for his 
discoveries on the polarisation of light: and in 
the same year he established, in conjunction with 
Professor Jamieson, the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal, which attained to its sixteenth volume. 

“Tn 1825 the Institute of France elected Dr. 
Brewster a corresponding member of that dis- 
tinguished body; and the Royal Academies of 
Russia, Prussia, Sweden and Denmark, vied with 
each other in investing him with the highest dis- 
tinctions which they could confer upon a foreign- 
er. These honorary titles, although they ©on- 
ferred no real lustre on the man to whom they 
were given, nevertheless opened up to him a cor- 
respondence with the greatest intellects and 
celebrities in the world. They brought him 
nearer to Biot, and Cuvier, and Arago—those 
great French discoverers of new worlds of science. 
They introduced him intimately and personally 
to the many-knowledged Humboldt, and to all 
the other distinguished men of Germany. 

“In 1831 Dr. Brewster proposed a meeting 
of all those persons in Britain most distinguished 
in the peculiar paths of research which he had 
himself pursued and adorned ; and this re-union 
of savants led to the formation of the ‘ British 
Association for the advancement of Science.’ 

“Perhaps the circumstance is attributable to 
a twist in human nature, perhaps to the cata- 
logue of perverted and debased justice ; but still 
it is a fact, that men are far more promptly re- 
warded and distinguished for the execution of 
feats of destruction, than for the graceful and 
untiring exercise of that benign genius which 
seeks only to do good. 

“In 1831 this grand-master of science re- 
ceived the decoration of the Hanoverian Guel- 
phic Order; and in 1832 William IV. was 
graciously pleased to knight him. 

“ Sir David Brewster is one of the editors of 
the London and Edinburgh Philosophical Maga- 
zine ; and the pages of the Hdinburgh and North 
British Reviews are opulent with illustrations of 
his genius and energy. He has beena constant 
and eloquent contributor to almost all the scienti- 
fic works of note in Great Britain: and his 
prelections are ‘as familiar to the French and 
Germans as to his own countrymen. Like M. 
Francois Arago, Sir David Brewster has popu- 
larised science. He has placed his instruments 
in the hands of laughing childhood ; and he has 
rendered its language intelligible to the least edu- 
cated inquirer. His treatise upon optics in the 
Cabinet Cyclopedia has largely conduced to fa- 
miliarise the popular mind with the nature and 
utility of scientific research. To Sir David 
Brewster most honourably belongs the title of 
the people’s philosopher ; he who has raised him- 
self into the highest and brightest constellation 
of scientific glory, has not disdained to illumine 
the home of the lowly mechanician with the lustre 
of his discoveries, and the excellence of his Chris- 
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tian beneficence. His treatise on the kaleido- 
scope, and his letters on ‘ Natural Magic,’ will 
long preserve his memory amongst the humbler 
dabblers in the sciences. 

“‘ His life of Sir Isaac Newton in the Family 
Library, is one of his most excellent and valua- 
ble works; it is glowing with brilliant eulogy 
and graceful criticism. ‘To M. Arago has been 
universally conceded the character of a most gen- 
erous critic and an elegant panegyrist. From 
the tribune of the Academy of Sciences at Paris 
he has delivered some of the most beautiful and 
profound eloges that ever living genius poured 
over the ecoflined clay of departed eminence.— 
To Sir David Brewster belongs, in an equal de- 
gree, the generous and sympathetic attributes 
which distinguish the famous Frenchman. 

“‘ His style is as rich and ornate as his highly 
cultivated intellect; it is as powerful as his 
earnestness, and as ardent as his enthusiasm.— 
His criticism of men of science in the Ldinburgh 
Review, and the other literary vehicles open to 
his pen, are all characterised by that clearness 
and eloquence which are always associated with 
knowledge and allied to generosity. 

“‘ Humboldt has casually declared, in the most 
celebrated of his works, that he has no aptitude 
for speculative philosophy, and he therefore re- 
frains from adventuring into the regions of meta- 
physics and theology. Like Newton, however, 
Sir David Brewster preserves, amidst the tri- 
umphs of his scientific career, the faith and hu- 
mility of a Christian; as the unseen things of 
this life have been laid open before the importu- 
nities of his inquiry, he has been strengthened 
more and more in that faith and sense which bear 
the soul above the glories of this mundane world, 
into that brighter and more glorious universe 
which God has prepared for the soul’s exigencies, 
and the Redeemer has purchased for ransomed 
man. 

“The last and crowning circumstance of Sir 
David Brewster’s celebrity was his election, on 
the 2nd of January, 1849, as one of the eight 
foreign associate members of the National Insti- 
tute of France, which was vacant by the death 
of M. Berzelius, the celebrated chemist. This 
distinction—coveted by the most illustrious phi- 
losophers of Europe, and of the whole world— 
is conferred by this academy only after a rigorous 
exawination of the scientific claims of the candi- 
dates, who are proposed to the Institute by a 
commission of five members ; of which M. Arago, 
on the admission of Sir D. Brewster, as on for- 
mer occasions, was the reporter. The elevation 


of Sir David to this distinguished position was 
no act of judicial disputation ; the friends of 


the other candidates immediately withdrew their 
claims, and bent respectfully in approval of the 


election of the Seottish philosopher. The eight 


associate members of tie Institute are generally 
regarded as the greatest celebrities in the learned 
world ; and to none of his celebrated compeers 
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does the inventor of the kaleidoscope, the dis. 
coverer of the physical laws of metallic reflec. 


tion, of the optical properties of crystals, anq 


the law of the angle of polarisation, yield jy 
originality of conception and vigour of soul,” 





ATLANTIC STEAM NAVIGATION, 
(Concladed from page 783.) 
For the sake of brevity as well as clearness 
we shall here anticipate in some measure the due 


course of our narrative, and present our readers 
with a tabular view of the vessels built by the 
Cunard Squadron down to the present date :— 


H 
Name. WhenlTaunched. Tonnage. Ieneth. neuer. 


Britannia, February 1840, 1154 tons 204 feet 44) 
Acadia, April 1840, 1135 “ 203“ 440 


Caledonia, May 1840, 1138 “ 203 440 


Columbia, September 1840, 1175 “ 205% 440 
Hibernia, September, 1842, 1421 ® {18 “ 500 
Cambria, August 1844, 1423 “ 218“ 500 
America, May 1847, 1826 “ £19 650 
Niagara, July 1847, 1824 “ 249“ 650 
Europa, September 1847, 1834 “ 249“ 660 
Canada, June 1848, 1826 “ 249% 660 
Asia, January 1850, 2226 “ 265 750 
Africa; June 1850, 2226 “ 265“ 750 

This fleet, forming without exception the most 
splendid array of ocean steamers ever possessed 
by one company, has been constructed on the 
Clyde, and engined by Robert Napier of Glas- 
gow. Mr. Steele of Greenock has been the 
builder of all the vessels excepting the Acadia, 
Europa, Britannia and Columbia. Of these 
the first two were built by Mr. John Wood, 
Port-Glasgow ; the third by Mr. Duncan, of 
Greenock ; and the fourth by Mr. Charles Wood 
of Dumbarton. 

Since the formation of the Cunard Company, 
there have been one or two alterations in the 
terms of their contract with government. On- 
ginally, their steamers were under engagement 
to earry the mails once, and shortly afterwards 
twice a month between Liverpool, Halifax and 
Boston, and vice versa; some years afterwards 
New York was, every alternate voyage, substi- 
tuted for Boston. About three years ago the 
government allowance to the company was 11- 
creased to £145,000 per annum; and they be- 
came bound to make throughout the year—er 
cépt during the four months of December, 
January, February and March—weekly instead 
of fortnightly trips to Boston and New York 
alternately, constantly calling at Halifax. The 
last change occurred in September, 1850, when 
permission was granted to the Cunard Company 
to make the fortnightly passage to New York 
direct, instead of going, as formerly, by way of 
and calling at, Halifax. The arrangements Te 
garding the bi-monthly service of mails during 
a third part of the year, as above explained, still 
exists ; and the present contract is to remain 10 
force till 1858. 

Contemporaneously with the first set of the 
Cunard Squadron appeared that ill-fated ste 
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ship the President. She was built and fitted up 
at Blackwall, and in general dimensions much 
resembled the British Queen. The President car- 
ried two funnels, and sat high out of the water. 
She made but three voyages across the Atlantic. 
Her first trip out to America was a tedious one. 
On her return passage, which commenced on the 
2d November, 1840, she encountered very severe 
weather ; and after being out three days, during 
which time she had consumed a large portion of 
her coal, and made but very little way, she was 
obliged to return to New York to obtain a fresh 
supply of fuel. On the second attempt she 
made Liverpool after a rough and protracted pas- 
sage of seventeen days. Her outward voyage to 
the United States im February 1841, was her 
last. On the 10th March of that year with 
twenty-three passengers aboard, she left for Liv- 
erpool. Immediately on her departure she en- 
countered a very severe tempest; and on the 13th 
instant was descried by a packet-ship labouring 
very heavily, and evidently making but little 
progress. This, we believe, was the last time 
she was ever seen. Her fate will ever remain a 
mystery. 

In the case of the steamers hitherto mention- 
ed, wood was the material of which they were 
constructed, and paddle-wheels the mechanical 
contrivance by which motion was imparted to 
them. We have now to allude to a transatlantic 
steamship which, in addition to her enormous 
proportions, was built of iron, and propelled by 
means of an Archimedean screw: this was the 
Great Britain, a vessel of 1,000 horse-power, 
and 3,444 tons. She was built and engined at 
Bristol, and in extreme length measures 322 
feet. The Great Britain was released from her 
long and ludicrous durance in Cumberland Dock, 
Bristol, toward the beginning of 1845. She 
made but two passages across the Atlantic; and 
in neither of them did she realise the expecta- 
tions which had been formed regarding her speed. 
The last departure of the Great Britain for 
America took place on the 22d of September, 
1846, when she had on board 185 passengers, 
and a very considerable cargo. She cleared from 
the Mersey under the most propitious circum- 
stances. The wind was favourable, and her 
screw, which had lately undergone repairs, was 
in excellent working order. But, unfortunately, 
these propelling agents, which it was supposed 
were hastening her onward to New York, were 
only enabling her to make an inglorious run 
across St. George’s Channel. At half-past eight 
o'clock evening, when all was mirth and merri- 
ment on board, the passengers were alarmed by 
a sudden shock, the cause of which, as a little 
observation served to show, was that the vessel 

run ashore in Dundrum Bay. She lay there 
for 339 days. ‘Toward the close of last year the 
Great Britain was purchased for the sum of 
£18,000, and is now being refitted and prepared 
for active ‘service. 
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Tn transatlantic steam navigation—for the case 

of the Savannah can scarcely be held to form 
an exception to the remark—the Americans took 
no active part until 1846. In that year an asso- 
ciation was formed, with the view of establishing 
an intercourse, by means of steamers, between 
Bremen, Southampton, and New York. It as- 
sumed the title of the Ocean Steam Navigation 
Company, and the monthly service commenced 
by it in September 1847, still continues. The 
steamers belonging to this company are the 
Washington, Hermann, Franklin and Humboldt, 
which last is not yet finished. ‘The first two of 
these steamers, nedeel in 1847, have not 
turned out so well as the Franklin, launched last 
year. Instead of proving swifter vessels—as it 
was confidently predicted by their owners they 
would—than those of the Cunard Squadron, the 
latter steamers usually beat them by two days— 
sometimes even by four—in their passages across 
the Atlantic. Indeed, so inferior were the two 
steamships now mentioned to the Boston and 
Halifax mail-packets, that the former have never, 
properly speaking, proved themselves rivals of 
the latter at all; and however creditable, as a 
first effort in oceanic steamship building, the 
construction of these two vessels may have been, 
the vessels themselves, compared with those with 
which they were designed to contend, were de- 
cided failures. 

But failure does not damp the enterprise of 
the American people. Their motto is, ‘Try 
again.’ Acting upon this principle, they have 
tried again; and in their second attempt have 
probably as much surpassed our anticipations 
respecting their oceanie achievements as in their 
first attempt they fell short of their own. 

The United States Mail, or as they are other- 
wise more laconically styled, the Collins Steam- 
ers, are the Atlantic, Pacific, Arctic, Baltic, and 
Adriatic. The first four are finished ; the fifth 
is now in progress. All of them have been built, 
engined, and equipped at the Novelty Works, 
New York. Their machinery is of 1,000 horse- 

wer, and their principal dimensions are as fol- 

ows :—Length, 290 feet ; breadth within paddle- 
boxes, 45 feet ; depth of hold, 31 feet 7 inches; 
and tonnage, 3,000 tons. The passenger-accomo- 
dation of these steamers is excellent. The cabins 
are very roomy, and the greatest attention has 
been paid to good ventilation. A perfect fortune 
has been expended in the decorations of the sa- 
loons; and the entire cost of each steamer is 
estimated at not less than £115,000. A large 
roportion of the money with which they have 
bean built is English capital ; and in fulfilment 
of a condition annexed to the advance, all the 
Collins steamers are insured in this country. 

With mention of the Sarah Sands and City 
of Glasgow, our present sketch terminates. Both 
belong to a class of vessels now rapidly on the 
increase, and which promises soon—for certain 
tracks at least—entirely to supersede paddle- 
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wheel steamers. This is the class of ‘auxiliary | the Founder of Christianity was subjected to a) 


serew propellers ;’ which differ from the princi-| ignominious death, but the name and place of ¢j 


ple of construction of the Great Britain only in 
this respect, that in their case the proportion 


of steam-power to tonnage is very much lower ; | 


and their screw is intended not as the principal, 
but as a subsidiary motive agent to the propelling 
influence of wind. The Sarah Sands—an iron 
vessel of 1,300 tons, and 180 horse-power—was 
built at Liverpool in 1846, and made, during the 
two following years, between that port and New 
York, nine voyages. The average of her pas- 
sages outward was 18} days, and homeward 163 
days. The City of Glasyow—likewise of iron—. 
was built at Glasgow by Messrs. Tod & M’Grigor 
in 1850. She measures 1,610 tons, and is fur- 
nished with engines of 350 horse-power. For 
some time she was owned by her builders, to 
whom belong the honour of having first estab- 
lished a regular steam-communication between 
the Clyde and America. ‘Toward the close of 
last year she was purchased by a Liverpool firm, 
and is now engaged in the trade between that city 
and Philadelphia. Her success has been per- 
fect; and both in regard to speed and carrying 
power she displays a marked superiority over 
her predecessor. — Chambers’s Journal. 
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We have allotted considerable space in the pre- 
sent and preceding numbers of the Review, to 
extracts from the reports of the proceedings of the 
Peace Congress at Exeter Hall; yet the account 
which we have presented to our readers constitutes 
only a part, indeed rather a small part, of what we 
find in the London and British Friends, and more 
particularly in the Herald of Peace. Though we 
may fairly presume that the great majority of the 
readers of the Review, require neither facts nor 
arguments to convince them of the intrinsic absur- 
dity of those opinions which tend to nourish the 
spirit of war, yet it must be interesting, to the 
sincere advocates of peace, to find so much talent 
and influence engaged in an united effort to give a 
new direction to public opinion, on this moment- 
ous subject. 

It seems to have been early perceived by those 
who were accustomed to rely, for their safety, on 
military protection, that if the doctrines of our 
Saviour should obtain general acceptance, their 
hope and confidence must fail. “If we let him thus 
alone, all men will believe on him, and the Romans 
will come and take away both our place and na- 
tion.””* In pursuance of the policy here suggested, 


* John xi. 48. 


iv 


unbelieving Jews were not saved. The Romans 
did come, and completely overturn the Jewish 
policy; but those who embraced the religion of 
Christ, forewarned by their Lord’s prediction ang 
admonition, fled to the mountains,* and thns 
escaped the destruction in which the stubborg 
Jews were involved. 

It was not until the doctrines of Christianity 
were greatly corrupted, that its professors were led 
to abandon the peaceable principles and practices 
of the early converts. Wars were supported by 
public opinion, in the world at large, and as the 
profession of Christianity was embraced by many 
who had a very imperfect acquaintance with its 
doctrines, and had experienced little or nothing of 
its renovating effects, the military came at length 
to be considered as reconcilable with the Christian 
character. The decline was unquestionably gradual; 
and being congenial with the corrupt propensities 
and previous opinions of mankind, became at length 
almost universal. Time will, of course, be required 
to give a just direction to public opinion; and 
when we find such associations as that exhibited 
at Exeter Hall, employing the eloquence, the learn- 
ing, and the philanthropy of its members, in ex- 
posing the evils of war, and pointing out a more 
rational, as well as more Christian mode of adjust- 
ing the controversies of nations, we may justly re- 
gard this as a symptom of advance in the public 
mind. The opinions of the multitude are, in great 
measure, eventually moulded by those of the master 
minds ; and when such men as David Brewster are 
labouring to dispel the existing delusion in relation 
to military renown, we may reasonably hope thata 
succeeding generation will grow up with opinions 
on the subject of universal peace, more consistent 
with the gospel plan than those which have hitherto 
governed the world. 

While the professors of the Christian religion 
agree, that the prediction of the evangelical pro- 
phet, so forcibly and emphatically describing the 
peaceful character of the Messiah’s reign, will be 
eventually fulfilled; and that the spirit and pre- 
cepts of the gospel furnish the means of that glori- 
ous consummation, we cannot doubt that in this, 
as in every other melioration of the human condi- 
tion, the agency of man will find a place in its 
accomplishment. While the gospel minister is 
engaged in pointing out and enforcing the incon- 
sistency of war with the tenor of the Christian 
religion, the statesman and the philosopher may 
be promoting the same cause, and working towards 
the same end, by demonstrating its absurdity. 
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* Murp. Appen. Tacitus. p. 460. 
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Marariep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Dover, Clinton 
county, Ohio, on the 26th of Sixth mo. last, Narnan 
Hunt, of Fairfield, Highland county, to Saran, 
daughter of Daniel Baily, deceased, of the former 
place. 


—, At Friends’ Meeting-house, Deep River, 
Guilford county, N. C., on Fifth-day, the 14th inst., 
Joun B. Morean of Lost Creek, Jefferson county 
Tennessee, to Aprcait C., daughter of Samuel 
Moore, of the former place. 





Drep,—In this city, on Seventh-day morning, the 
16th inst., Racnet R., wife of Charles Sheppard, in 
the 45th year of her age; a valuable member of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 


—, At Falmouth, Mass, on the 22d ult., of pul- 
monary consumption, Ruopa, daughter of Silas 
Swift, in the 33d year of her age; a member of 
Sandwich Monthly Meeting. A short time before 
her close she said, ina low voice, ‘‘How are my 
feelings changed!” “T now see nothing in my 
way ; with me is peace and quietness. I shall soon 
enter into the Heavenly rest.” 





FLOUNDERS INSTITUTE. 

In a late number of the Review, a brief notice 
was given of this Institution, In the British 
Friend for this month we find the following ac- 
count of a recent examination of the pupils in 
that Seminary. 


About thirty Friends assembled at the In- 
stitution for this purpose. The studies of the 
past year had embraced the Latin, Greek, French, 
and German languages ; analytical mathematics ; 
geometry; chemistry and astronomy; natural 
philosophy, geology, and botany ; French his- 
tory; ecclesiastical history ; Sewell’s History of 
Friends ; the study of the Scriptures, and the 
Greek text of the New Testament. A sentiment 
was expressed that the studies had been too mul- 
tifarious for successful cultivation simultaneously; 
and it was suggested that it would be desirable 
to make the course of instruction embrace at 
least two years, some branches interchanging in 
alternate years. An observatory has been built 
during the year, and furnished with an equato- 
rial and transit instrument, and other conve- 
niences for astronomical observations. It cost 
about £230, which sum was advanced by the 
generosity of our friend, Thomas Richardson. 
There were ten pupils in the Institution, of 
whom five are leaving, either entirely or pro 
tempore; after the recess, the coming session is 
expected to open with eight. 

One very interesting meeting, on the occasion 
we have been describing, consisted of an oppor- 
tunity our American friend, Exrau Burrirt, 
wished to have of addressing the children on the 
subject of his great mission. They were accord- 
ingly assembled, on Fifth-day evening, in the 
meeting-house, which was presently filled by 
about 150 Friends, who stayed to witness this 
Unusual occasion. 
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Elihu Burritt, who had not anticipated such 
an assembly, first addressed the adults; he re- 
lated the origin of the Peace Society, and the 
history of the various Peace Congresses in Brus- 
sels, Paris, and Frankfort, and called attention 
to the happy omen, indicated by the Great In- 
dustrial Exhibition, of a brotherhood of nations ; 
and spoke of the faith with which we should all 
accept the words of the inspired Isaiah :—‘‘ Na- 
tion shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” 


He then directed his address to the children. 
He expressed the pleasure he had derived from 
spending two days in their society, and directed 
their attention to his little papers called “ Olive 
Leaves for the People.” He reminded them that 
they were not called to assist in Congresses of 
nations such as he had described, for they were 
out of their sphere ; but he could tell them how 
they might assist in scattering Olive Leaves for 
the People. After the Congress in Paris, little 
four page tracts, bearing this name, and the 
symbol of the dove with the olive leaf in its bill, 
were issued monthly, in the French language, 
and widely sought for and read by that restless 
and warlike people. A new law of the French 
press, however, laid astamp-tax on all such pub- 
lications, and the expense was too great to con- 
tinue their issue. In this emergency, Victor 
Hugo engaged to have printed, for a certain sum 
monthly, an Olive Leaf in every copy of one of 
the most widely circulated newspapers in France, 
which was accordingly done, in clear prominent 
type, and greater publicity and less trouble at- 
tended the spread of those Olive Leaves of Peace 
in this channel. Elihu Burritt unfolded copies 
of many influential Continental papers, in which 
the same plan is now adopted. Among the rest 
he produced the organs of the two hostile parties 
in the late Danish war, each with the Olive Leaf 
printed in its columns; and extending them face 
to face in his right hand and his left, “ here,” 
said he, “they are not now barking at each 
other like twoangry dogs, but cooing like doves!” 
He urged the children to embark in this work of 
peace: one penny he told them would send 
twenty-five copies every month into twenty-five 
families, one halfpenny would send twelve into 
twelve families: ‘“ would’nt you,” continued he, 
‘¢like to take out a halfpenny share? Your 
hands are short, but in this way they may reach 
to France, to Germany, across the English Chan- 
nel, across the sea, over rivers and mountains 
into many lands, shedding olive leaves upon the 
nations !”” 


The address was throughout marked with that 
fervour and beauty of diction for which the 
speaker is so celebrated: his youthful auditors 
are now scattered in some hundreds of different 
localities; but we hope the seeds of peace then 
sown will be found to bear fruit after many 
days. 
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THE PEACE CONGRESS, swarming through quiet streets, corrupting the 
Concluded from page 776. morality of the lower classes, and still persuaded 
The third and last sitting was opened at 11 | that their vocation is a much higher one thay 


A. M. on Fifth-day, 24th ult., Sir D. Brewster | that of the labourer or schoolmaster. In the 
% taking the chair. province of Anglen, the same from which your 
¥ A letter from the Archbishop of Dublin, ap-| ancestors sprung, an order was issued that ever 
. proving of their object, was noticed; and one | citizen who meets an officer in the strects must 
if from Victor Hugo, whose absence was caused by | take off his hat, and keep it for a few moments 


a important engagements. Dr. Kreutznach, of | close by his side. That order was issued, not 
fe Frankfort on Maine, one of the most earnest | five centuries ago, in the time of Gesler and 
friends of the cause in Germany, delivered a| William Tell, but six weeks ago, in the heart of 
. written address to the assembly, in the English | European civilization. I am sorry to state, that 
i language, from which we extract the following ; | our most powerful military government has, by 
. “JT come from the beautiful banks of the | main force, shut the doors of the first peace so. 
Rhine, and I saw with astonishment a new mi-| ciety established in Germany; butso well formed 
gration of nations, the greatest that has happen- | is the German mind, that so unfair and unjust 
ed since the time of the Crusades. The Indus-| proceeding has mightily contributed to promote 
trial Exhibition is not limited by the gates of| the Peace movement. I am still more sorry to 
Hyde Park, not even by the white cliffs of Al-| confess that the holy cause of Peace has not yet 
i" bion—its effects extend far over the channel and | got, in Germany, such powerful assistance from 
i over the ocean. My countrymen converse with | the pulpit as it ought to have, and as it seems to 
. admiration about this great work of human wis- | have in England and America. The age is fast 
ba dom. The tower of Babel was an attempt | approaching when people will learn that your 
. against the will of God, and it was destroyed :| maxim, ‘Love your neighbour as yourself,’ is 
its only consequence was the confusion of lan-| not only a maxim of ideal virtue, but must find 
guages. To the Crystal Palace all nations gather, | its way even into the science of government.” 
again to learn that diversity of Janguage and| A resolution was moved by C. Gilpin, that 
manners is no more an obstacle to the unity of | “this Congress regarding the system of negotia- 
mankind. We are proud that a countryman of | ting loans for the prosecution of war, or the 
ours, a man whom we love—not because he is a | maintenance of warlike armaments, as immoral 
prince, but because he gives to your great coun-|in principle and disastrous in operation, renews 
try a favourable image of the fine qualities and | its emphatic condemnation of all such loans.” 
accomplishments of a well-minded German youth, | On which he remarked that he trod on delicate 
that the Consort of your beloved Queen has so | ground ; and that to carry out to their legitimate 
much encouraged that immortal work. Father | and Christian extent the principles he was about 
Rhine and Father Thames pour their waters in | to propound, would involve the conduct of many, 
the same ocean ; so may the two nations—so may | if not all of them—for they were all prone to 
all nations pour out their material and intellec- | keep a corporate conscience, or to do that with 
tual abundance into one ocean of universal peace | the multitude which they dare not do singly. 
and welfare. Gentlemen, I am very happy to | Thus it was that honourable men, really honour- 
state that the Peace movement has lately made | able men, saw nothing shameful in et 
great progress in Germany. That country has, | money for sharpening the swords of oo an 
more than any other, been a sufferer from armed | forging new fetters for the people. If he wanted 
exploits. A chivalric desire for glory cannot | to get rid of a man, and hired an assassin to re- 
shut our eyes to the tranquil and permanent| move him, was not he as guilty as the actual 
blessings of peace. Now, as I have told you,| murderer? And was not he guilty in the eyes 
the cause of the Peace Society makes great pro-| of God—and in the sight of an advancing civ 
gress in Germany. The first outbreak of sarcasm | lization—who furnished the sinews of war, the 
and malignity has ceased to operate; distin-| hire of the hordes of the North, who trampled 
guished men of all denominations, merchants of | out the altar fires of Hungarian liberty, and 
wealthy importance, diligent men of the labour- | built gallows for her sons? He was convinced 
ing classes, first-rate talents in literature and| that an earthly tribunal, that of enlightened 
science, have declared their resolution to co-ope- | public sentiment, would ere long be erected, and 
rate with your Congress. The necessity of peace | its verdicts submitted to by rulers and capital- 
is nowhere so urgent as in Germany. Our sol- | ists. : 
diers are quite corrupted by the flattery of kings} E. Myall remarked, “the morality _of loans 
and princes, the flattery of the official press, flat- | for the purpose of war is a topic which natu 
tery even from the pulpit. Every day you may | rally divides itsclf into two parts—perfeetly dis 
hear it uttered, as an undoubted truth, that sol-| tinct and easy to be remembered—the borrower 
diers are the best part of the population, that | and the lender. I think it is a question well 
they are the true representatives of popular feel- ok of serious and minute investigation, al- 
ings, the best defenders of civilization. Sheltered | though not to be determined at this Congress, 
by so mighty a sanction, their garrisons are! whether national loans, for any purpose what 
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ever, can be considered justifiable. There is this 

liarity attaching to them, that they who im- 
mediately expend the money are not those per- 
sons who ultimately pay the money. I regard it 
as unjust in one generation to mortgage the in- 
dustry of generations to come. I do so because 
{ thoroughly believe in that principle of the 
British constitution—alas, but very imperfectly 
carried out at present—that no man ought to be 
taxed except with his own consent, or by the 
consent of his representatives. Now, we can- 
not consult posterity—and it is obviously a hard 
thing to come into this world of ours, where 
there are troubles enough ready to seize hold 
upon one, to find that our powers of resistance 
have been drawn upon by our remote predeces- 
sors. Even, therefore, in matters which can be 
regarded as necessary and beneficial to posterity, 
jnasmuch as posterity cannot be consulted, I do 
not believe that it is right in any body of men 
to take upon them to draw a bill payable by the 
generations to come after us. But if there be 
any question upon this point, there can be none 
when the object for which the money is to be 
expended, is one involving not the prosperity of 
nations, but the destruction of their resources. 
I know it is said that if posterity is to come into 
existence at all, it is sometimes necessary to wage 
defensive war. I do believe that in assigning a 
judgment as to whether a war be necessary or 
unnecessary, if posterity could be consulted, they 
having to pay the ultimate expenses, would have 
afar different opinion upon the question from 
those who have little of the expense to bear. If 
we in this day, with our advanced intelligence, 
and our unhappy experienee, if we had been 
consulted, or could have been consulted, about 
undertaking the war against our American colo- 
nists, or the long wars undertaken in order to 
reseat the Bourbons upon the throne of France— 
wars which together have cost about five hundred 
millions of pounds—I venture to say that we 
should come to a very unanimous conclusion, and 
be able to express it in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, that such wars were altogether unnecessary. 
What enlightens us? The fact that we have to 
pay for them. If only we could make each 
generation pay for its own wars—if wars were 
hever carried on upon eredit—if only the cash 
had to come out of the pocket before the opera- 
tion of wars could commence—I think the judg- 
ment of Parliament would be very different from 
what it is, as to what constitutes the necessity of 
international war. I come now to the lender— 
usually the great capitalists of a country. Iam 
hot going to indulge in absurd denunciations of 
capitalists. I regard them as occupying an ap- 
rate sphere, and having a proper use. I be- 
Jeve @ very large number of those who hurl 
indiscriminate abuse at their heads, would be 
glad to be in their places. Capital has been de- 
‘cribed as condensed labour. The capitalist ad- 


some particular object. His power is immense— 
his usefulness might be immense too. His re- 
sponsibility is consequently great. Of all classes 
his is the last that should be exempted from moral 
laws. Their operations so greatly affect the well- 
being of society, that more than any other they 
should be exactly scrupulous not to trespass be- 
yond the limits of those rules prescribed by mo- 
rality and religion. And yet the common feeling 
is that, in regard to the spending or lending of 
money, those principles ought not to be consult- 
ed. It is useless for us to find fault with the 
capitalists—even those of them who negotiate 
war loans, and are, therefore, the principal means 
of continuing war. They do but act upon the 
common sentiment of society, for who does not 
receive them with open arms, or who feels 
ashamed of tendering to them the intimacies of 
friendship? We have not to fling tirades at the 
heads of the capitalists, as such, but to educate 
society up to our mark. This is the only way 
by which we can hope to accomplish the object 
we have in view. People ask, or will ask, how 
is it possible that a few men meeting in Exeter 
Hall can reach the capitalists of Europe, and 
affect their operations, or prevent them from sus- 
taining war? I say we are proceeding precisely 
as that man would proceed who, entering the 
chamber of a patient prostrate beneath the power 
ef a contagious fever, and finding the window 
fastened down, should dash his fist through the 
glass to let in fresh air. We cannot, it may be, 
accomplish much—we don’t believe that what 
we do will accomplish everything. But we are 
certain of this—that the result at which we are 
aiming cannot be fully reached until we have 
made a pure atmosphere of opinion. I, for one, 
have the most implicit faith in the power of that 
atmosphere to ameliorate the condition of hu- 
manity. I, for one, believe that whilst we are 
adopting in physical disease those milder methods 
which are prescribed by Nature—while we are 
getting beyond that ignorance which once sanc- 
tioned the maxim that nothing was so good a 
curative for the body as bleeding and warm 
water—whilst we are allowing Nature to rectify 
herself, or, rather, are content to assist her in 
performing her own work—so in the moral world 
there is a great deal to be accomplished, of which 
your practical men know very little. As by un- 
derground draining, ae and other pro- 
cesses of that nature, the wholesomeness of the 
atmosphere may be promoted, so things are gra- 
dually telling, not upon the main disease, per- 
haps, but upon the constitution of humanit 
itself. Mankind is growing healthier—and as it 
ws healthier, will be able to throw off the 
iseases now hidden in its blood. Why, what 
got rid of witch-burning? An improved public 
opinion. What got rid of persecution for con- 
science’ sake? An improved public opinion.— 
What got rid of duelling in this country, to a 


justs the application of that condensed labour to ' great extent? Not law, not judicial proceed- 
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ings, but an improved public opinion. What 
wiil put down military establishments and pre- 
vent international wars? An improved public 
opinion—and in creating that improved public 
opinion we are now practically engaged.”’ 

S. Gurney stated, that he fully coincided in 
the opinions which had been expressed respect- 
ing the consequences arising from the National 
Debt, for he felt that aninterest which amounted 
to nearly £30,000,000 a year, must operate as a 
check upon our national advancement, and as an 
obstacle to the carrying out of free-trade in all 
its perfection. He was truly glad to witness the 
large amount of sympathy with the cause of uni- 
versal Peace, which this Congress had elicited 
from influential persons of different countries. 
He must acknowledge that he had at one time 
looked upon this movement with feelings of sus- 
picion, fearing that it touched too closely on ques- 
tions and interests of a political character; but he 
was now free to acknowledge that he had been 
mistaken, and that while entirely agreeing with 
the resolutions of the Congress, he had heard 
but very little from the speakers themselves, 
with which he could not also unite. He then 
proceeded to expatiate upon the evils of war, 
and that safety could be better insured by the 
practice of peace and trust in Divine protection, 
than by the maintenance of an armed force. 

A number of motions and addresses were of- 
fered ; one of which emanated from our country- 
man Elihu Burritt, advocating the preparation 
of the puplic opinion, in the various countries 
to which the advocates of peace then assembled, 
respectively belong, for an authoritative code of 
international law. He remarked, “ that which 
stood as a substitute for international law, was 
to be found only in the writings of scholars and 
historians—of Vattel, Grotius, or Puffendorff ; 
and consisted but of opinions, arguments, and 
precedents—the latter being the essential ele- 
ment and basis of the whole.’ His idea was, 
that a commission of the jurists and diploma- 
tists of christendom might revise the so called 
code, eradicate its antagonisms and anomalies, 
and constitute a federal court for its administra- 
tion. 

The President delivered the following closing 
address : 

“In closing this Congress, allow me to con- 
gratulate you on the peace and order which have 
marked its proceedings. I have had occasion to 
attend many large public meetings, and several 
in this Hall, but I was never before present at a 
meeting when the Chairman was not even once 


called upon to exercise his authority, either over 


the audience or the speaker. It is not a less 
agreeable source of congratulation that the gen- 
tlemen to whose eloquent and argumentative 
speeches we have listened with so much plea- 
sure, have never violated the regulations laid 
down for the guidance of the meeting, and have 
nvr allowed their feelings to carry them out of 
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their proper sphere of peaceful discussion jp;, 
the field of political argument, within which y, 
should at every step oe been treading Upon 
thorns. Although I had read much and thouyi, 
much, as all of you must have done, on the im. 
portant topic to which our attention has heey 
directed, I carry away from this Congress, as | 
trust all of you do, many new views and many 
new arguments in favour of universal peac. 
But while you have yourselves been impressej 
with the deep importance of this cause, as th. 
cause of humanity and religion, I hope that yoy 
will regard it as a sacred duty to teach the les. 
sons of peace in your families, and to propagate 
them throughout the sphere over which your 
influence extends. It is only by enlisting the 
young in our service, and preserving their mind: 
from the poison that lurks under their amuse. 
ments, as well as under the prevailing system of 
education, that we can hope to attain the grand 
object at which we aim. To you, gentlemen, 
whose daily work it is to teach and exemplify the 
doctrines of peace and charity, 1 need not offer 
any suggestions for your guidance; but you will 
perhaps allow me to say that, while much may 
be done for our cause from the pulpit, more may 
be expected from the school. It is by the selec. 
tion of proper teachers, and the choice of proper 
school-books for the schools which you superin- 
tend, or over which you have any control, that 
you are most likely to diminish that admiration 
of military achievements which is so strong in 
the young, and which, when fostered by the poet 
and the historian, exercises such an influence 
over them in after life. Were our youth better 
instructed than they are in the popular depart- 
ments of physical and natural science, subjects 
with which no deeds of heroism or personal ad- 
venture are associated ; and were every school to 
have a museum containing objects of natural 
history, and specimens of the fine and the useful 
arts, the amusements of the school would assume 
a different character, and the scholars would go 
into active life better fitted for those peaceful 
professions to which ere long they must be con- 
fined. But there is still another class whose ac- 
tive interest in the cause of peace I would fain 
secure. If there are mothers in this assembly, 
ads I can testify that there are fathers, whose sous 
have been sent, in the service of their country, 
to the regions of pestilence or of war, I need not 
solicit their assistance in propagating the doc- 
trines of peace. They will proffer it in tears— 
in tears shed in the recollection of those anxious 
days in which they have followed in their hazar- 
dous career the chisel of their deepest love— 
now sinking under a burning sun—now a 
under tropical disease—now exposed to the swor 
of the enemy. If there are others in the fat 
assemblage which graces this hall, whose sy™ 
pathies have not yet been excited, and whose 
feelings have not been harrowed by the calam!- 
ties aT vx, I would implore their active exe 
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jons in our cause. About to become mothers , require them to be. Our great trade, and the 
themselves, they have much at stake in the ques- | one we must first look to, is our inland interior 
tion of peace or war ; and feeling as woman ever! one. Qur country is so extensive in area, and 
feels, a deep interest in the cause of humanity,|so various in climate, that we possess the 
[ would solicit their gentle influence over those | sources of a great, it may be said, “ foreign and 
-tronger and less susceptible natures with which | domestic trade,’”’ within our own boundaries. 
their own is destined to blend. With the ex-| At present but little coal is employed for loco- 
ression of this wish I close our proceedings,| motives. Wood is almost universally used. If 
trusting that we shall all meet again at our next} coal was used in the form of coke, a greater 
Congress, with fresh zeal and ardour in the cause | amount of coal would be added to our productive 
which we have so much at heart.” list. It will yet come to this, for the forests are 
fast disappearing to fill the cribs of our iron 
horses. 

The future presents a bright prospect for our 
coal trade. It was James Watt who said of 
Glasgow, stamping with his foot, “her wealth 
lies here,” meaning her coal and iron fields. 
Well, it is just so with our country. Coal fields 
are more valuable than gold mines—we speak of 
essential value, for we could live and be lively 
without gold or silver, but not without coal to 
boil our tea kettles and warm our toes. Many 
years will not pass away, until we have rail- 
roads extending from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, and then there will be lines of steamships 
running from our far Western States across the 
Pacific to the Sandwich Islands, New Zealand, 
and China. All these will form one continuous 
steam line to Europe, by our Atlantic steam- 
ships; and then what an amount of coal will be 
necessary to keep up the steam. 

Until the middle of the 18th century, nearly 
the whole of the great basin of the Mississippi, 
the valley of the Ohio, and the western slope of 
the Alleghany Mountains, constituting the great 
central coal-field of America, were partially oc- 
cupied by Indian tribes; and for many years 
afterwards, this vast region was held to be of so 
little value, that the acquisition of the coal- 
fields did not in any respect influence the ar- 
rangements between the parties, made at sundry 
times by William Penn and his family, and 
subsequently by the proprietaries. By the treaty 
of 1768, the latter became possessed of nearly 
the whole area of bituminous coal-land of Penn- 
sylvania, ‘for the sum of $10,000! and about 
that time the presence of coal in certain places 
seems to have first become known. But it was 
not till 1828 that the first cargoes from the 
Alleghany coal-fields reached Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. Within the present limits of the 
city of Pittsburg, in 1775, only a few cabins 
were standing ; but, in our day, three-fourths of 
a million of tons of coal are annually received 
there ; andthe iron manufacture is so great as 
to confer upon the place the title of the Bir- 
mingham of America. Yet, vast as the produce 
is already in some places, it can scarcely be said 
facture of iron. Our resources in this respect, | to have taeie ; and it is impossible, to contem- 
however, are but beginning to be developed, yet plate its gigantic proportions, and its enormous 
for foreign shipment, none of our fields, that we | yet almost untouched resources, without being 

ow of, are so convenient to the tide-water | streuk with the magnificent field it presents for 
mark as those of England, but then we don’t’ future enterprise. 







































THE COAL FIELDS OF THE WORLD. 


No other country in the world is so richly 
favored with an abundance of coal as the 
United States of America. There are 124,735 
gjuare miles east of the Mississippi river, and 
8,397 square miles west of it—this is all bi- 
tuminous coal, comprising no less than an area 
of 183,132 square miles. In the State of Penn- 
sylyania there are 437 square miles of an- 
thracite coal. In all Great Britain there are 
only 8,139 square miles of bituminous coal, and 
in Great Britain and Ireland only 3,720 miles 
of anthracite. In British America there are 
18,000 square miles of bituminous coal, which, 
by a most iniquitous monopoly grant, is lying 
almost as dead stock in the Provinces. Spain 
is richer in coal than any other nation of Europe 
out of England—she has 3,408 square miles ; 
France 1,719, and Belgium 518, square miles. 
Although we have such vast coal fields, we use 
no quantity of coal at all in comparison with 
Great Britain. For domestic purposes we have 
had, and now have, such an abundance of wood, 
extending nearly throughout every part of our 
country, that we do not require coal, and will 
not for many years to come, especially in our 
northern rural districts. The production of coal, 
in Great Britain, is about 42,000,000 of tons 
perannum. In our country it is about 5,000,000 
per annum—anthracite and bituminous. The 
production of American coal is becoming greater 
and greater every year. As we increase in 
population, the consumption of coal will increase 
in a greater ratio, for the use of wood is being 
curtailed year by year, consequently the coal con- 
sumption must not only increase with the in- 
crease of population, but also to supply the place 
of wood, Many of our farmers living within 
twenty miles of New York prefer coal to wood, 
and use it for fuel, while they have trees stand- 
ing on their farms. 

The coal fields of Britain are finely situated— 
hone in the world can equal them for every pur- 
pose, both for ease of transportation and their 
proximity to iron and lime beds, for the manu- 
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The great Pittsburg coal bed, running through 
the Monongahela Valley, is, in extent, half as 
large as all Scotland. The great coal product of 
our country is the anthracite; in England it is 
the reverse—the bituminous. More than three 
millions of tons of Pennsylvania anthracite is 
consumed every year; in England very little is 
used, and none at all, we believe, for family pur- 
poses. Pennsylvania, with her fine anthracite 
coal fields, has the prescience of greatness within 
her own bosom—no outward event but that of a 
natural increase of our population is required to 
ensure her solid progress in wealth and great- 
ness. The states east of the Alleghanies must 
always be dependent on her for their fuel. 
What a change has been wrought in her since 
the good old days of straight-up-and-down 
William Penn. A century ago her coal region 
was a wild, stony country, termed the ‘“‘ Wilder- 
ness of St. Anthony,” and for seventy-five 
years after, it was still the haunt of the bear 
and the panther; but now canals and railroads 
intersect it, and it is studded with villages of 
dusky-browed, hard-fisted coal miners, who dig 
out gold from beneath the rocks, and whose fu- 
ture success in this Pennsylvania wealth it is 
impossible to calculate. 

The coal regions of Virginia are also very valu- 
able, but have not been developed as they should 
be. Her vast beds of cannel coal will yet prove 
of more benefit to her than her gold mines. The 
coal beds of the great Mississippi Valley have 
scarcely been broached. They will yet form the 
ame sources of our coke manufacture for our 
ocomotives and the manufacture of iron. The 
West—the Great West—what an illimitadle 
prospect for thy progress. Without coal we 
verily believe that our nation never could arise 
to a very high elevation, either as a commercial 
or manufacturing one. We would rise toa cer- 
tain point, and then stagnate for want of meat 
to send the blood through our industrial ar- 
teries. With coal no fears need be entertained 
about this, but every hope for a steady, sure, and 
certain progress in every department of national 
comfort, wealth and power. God has given us a 
country unequalled by any other for all natural 
resources; let us not fail to improve and be grate- 
ful for such blessings. — Scientific American. 





PHILLIPS’ FIRE ANNIHILATOR. 

Among the wonderful discoveries of the pass- 
ing age there is probably no one of more import- 
auce than that which is designated by the title 
at the head of this article, provided the accounts, 
which appear to be respectably vouched, should 
eventually prove to be true. We give the fol- 
lowing extracts, without comment. 


The London Standard says: * It was aston- 
ishing to see with what ease the firemen, pro- 
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tected by the vapour emitted from the cylinge; 
could deliberately and with impunity wi//: j,,; 
the midst of a fire, whose heat caused distan: 
spectators to recoil, and succeed in pouring the 
vapour into the interior of the building. ‘1, 
combination of gases is by no means injurious 4, 
animal life—quite the contrary, although jt js 
indomitably anti-combustive. ‘The flame of gas 
or of such combustible substances or fluids y: 
cannot be overcome (except by immersion) by 
means of water, are instantaneously extinguished 
by it.” 

"The London Observer remarks: “If the po. 
sults produced unbounded satisfaction and astoy. 
ishment, the explanation of the nature and cop. 
struction of the Annihilator gave almost equal 
delight; the immense power of three or four 
pounds of charcoal, with two pounds of nitreand 
two pounds of plaster or gypsum, when con. 
verted from a solid to a gaseous state, and com. 
bined with a quart of water, appeared to realize 
the extreme of scientific calculations, while the 
cheapness of the charge, its preservation for 
years in perfect readiness, the facility of opera- 
ting by a smart touch on a button, and the in. 
noxions nature of the vapor, in which Lord 
Dudley Stuart and two or three other gentlemen 
immersed their faces without inconvenience, were 
considered the crowning practical merits of the 
invention; the only disappointment, especially 
among the ladies, was, that these protectors are 
not ready for purchasers.” 


The Bridgeport (Conn) Standard contains 
the following article on this subject : 


“We find that the newspapers, both in this 
country and in England, are paying great atten- 
tion to this modern miracle. Several of the 
machines (which cost about $20 each) are placed 
in the Queen’s Palaces at London and Windsor, 
at which latter place a fire was recently extin- 
guished by one of the machines, which would 
otherwise have consumed property worth a million 
of dollars. The great Crystal Palace is also pro- 
tected by these machines; in fact they are being 
adopted by all the principal manufactories, dis- 
tilleries, and stores, as well as mansions and 
private residences of Great Britain. It is said 
that orders for the machines are several weeks in 
advance, although the manufactory of the patentee 
supplies over two thousand machines per day. 
Lord Brougham has recently introduced a bill 
into Parliament, requiring every Government 
emigrant vessel to be supplied with one or more 
of the Fire Annihbilators. 

Probably a single machine would have pre- 
vented cither of the recent conflagrations in San 
Francisco. Indeed, if citizens will universally 
provide themselves with one of these small 
machines, no such thing as a destructive fire 
need ever occur, whereas now the annual destruc- 
tion of property in the United States 1s este 
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mated at $15,000,000, and the amount of 
property insured is $200,000,000. 

The engagements of the patentee in England 
cannot much longer permit him to withhold the 
benefits of this patent from this country, as, by 
q very proper provision in our Patent Laws, any 
foreigner obtaining a patent here is compelled to 
offer it for sale in the United States, within 
eighteen months after the date of this grant, or 
the same becomes forfeited. It is now sixteen 
months since Mr. Phillips obtained his patent in 
Washington, and therefore, within two months, 
he must offer his Annihilators for sale in this 
country. In California alone, this machine would 
be invaluable, as no insurance against fire can be 
obtained there. Indeed, in any and every part 
of the civilized world, fixe is a most destructive 
element, and the value of the Annihilator is cor- 
respondingly great. 

The Fire Department in this city [Bridgeport] 
probably costs us $10,000 per annum; the 
amount paid for insurance must be several times 
this sum, and yet our loss by fire is considerable. 
Nearly all this expense can be saved by the 
‘Annihilator,’ as all can see who read the 
evidences of its powers. 

We consider this subject of such vast and 
universal importance, that we shall immediately 
lay before our readers the evidences of its com- 
plete utility, as published in the London papers, 
where repeated experiments have been made by 
firing buildings, and where hundreds of thousands 
of dollars have already been saved by the ‘ Fire 
Annihilator.’ 

We perceive that the Common Council of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has appointed a Committee to 
secure the Annihilator for the protection of the 
city property. This system will doubtless be 
adopted by all our cities, towns, and villages, as 
well as by the United States Government.” 


The following is from The London Times ‘of 
dd Month last : 


“Some experiments with these Fire Annihi- 
lators were performed on Friday afternoon at the 
London Gas Works, Vauxhall, before a nume- 
rous audience. Accounts have been so frequently 
given of former exhibitions of the patent, that it 
would be needless to sayany more than that they 
were of the usual kind, and succeeded admirably. 
As on other occasions, a roughly constructed house 
was set on fire, and the flame instantaneously ex- 
tinguished by the vapor. It was also shown that 
water had no effect on flame, by pouring it on 
carburetted hydrogen gas without any effect: 
whereas, the vapor speedily put it out; and a 

open. vessel of coal-tar being ignited, the 
tame means immediately effected the desired re- 
sult. Mr. Phillips, in his introductory lecture, 
stated that the amount of property destroyed 
annually was to the value of £2,000,000, the 
amount insured £100,000,000, and the amount 
uninsured double this. It was to protect this 
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immense capital that he brought forward his ap- 
paratus. A few days before, at one of his ex- 
hibitions, an alarm of fire in the neighbourhood 
had been given, and he was sent for to protect 
the adjoining premises, which was a distillery. 
The other buildings were entirely destroyed, al- 
though there were eighteen engines on the ground, 
and they had a command of 100,000,000 gal- 
lons of water, contained in a tank in the distil- 
lery. He cited this to show the in fie ency of 
the water system. For a long time this agent 
had been recognised as the only effectual known 
means of extinguishing fire, but it was now be- 
coming a recognised fact, that it was only useful 
in saturating incandescent embers, and was 
totally ineffective as a destroyer of flame, and as 
such he had shown it by his experiments. His 
machines were being adopted, not only in Eng- 
land, but on the Continent ; and he trusted the 
time would soon come when people, instead of 
allowing their property to be destroyed, (which 
was now the case in nine instances in ten by 
fire) would adopt the means which he offered for 
its preservation. Mr. Phillips received much 
applause from the spectators, as each experiment 
succeeded.” 





AN EXPEDITION INTO TIIE INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 


Our readers will remember, says the Washing- 
ton Republic, that early in 1850 Mr. Richardson, 
an agent of the British Government, with two Ger- 
man savants, and a select escort, started from Tri- 
poli on an expedition to explore the interior of Af- 
rica. The latest information from these gentlemen 
is contained in a letter from one of them, Dr. 
Barth, to the British consul general at Tripoli, da- 
ted the 28th February last. The expedition had 
reached Kano, on the road to the kingdom of 
Bornou, where they expected to arrive in the 
month of April. The expedition had passed 
through many dangers and difficulties, with no 
greater misfortune than the loss of a little prop- 
erty, of which it was robbed by the ‘Tuariks. 
This is a powerful tribe who inhabit oases in the 
Sahara, or Great Desert, and are noted for their 
inhospitality to travellers. It is a singular and 
interesting fact, that these Tuariks, whose only 
food is camel’s milk and a few dates, are the most 
powerful, athletic, and warlike race of the centre 
of Africa. 

Dr. Barth mentions a vast tract of fertile land 
through which he passed in the region of the Great 
Sahara, and which has remained entirely unknown 
to travellers and geographers. He describes it as 
being of considerable extent, beautifully wooded, 
with a number of small rivers passing loreal it, 


and susceptible of the highest degree of cultivation. 
It is inhabited only by animals, among which he 
mentions the elephant, buffalo, lion, giraffe, &c. 
During the progress of the voyage Dr. Barth 
was very near perishing in the desert whilst the 
expedition was passing through the country of 
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the Tuariks. Having left the caravan for a short 
time, for the purpose of making some geological 
investigation, he was unable to find it again, and 
wandered through the sands for three days and 
nights. He was found, when already in a state 
of delirium, preceding a final dissolution, by a 
Tuarik, and brought back to his caravan. 
North American and U, S. Gaz. 





QUININE TREE. 


A measure that may be followed by highly inter- 
esting and important results to the medical profes- 
sion, and to society in general, has just been at- 
tempted by this government. It is the introduc- 
tion, with a view to naturalization and extensive 
cultivation, into the French possessions of Africa, 
of the. guinguina (Cinchona cordifolia) from 
Peru. This inestimable tree is daily becoming 
more and more rare. Its reproduction bears no 
comparison with the unintelligent destruction 
which is practised with regard to it. Unless suc- 
cessful efforts are made to arrest the evil, the 
tree willina few years become extinct, and 
science will be taxed to discover some substitute 
for quinine. This will ere long be a remedy ac- 
cessible only to the wealthy. The experiment 
in Algeria is being made with particular care. 
The trees have been judiciously selected from 
the finest specimens of the best Peruvian species. 
The tree, as found in Mexico, produces quinine 
of a notoriously inferior quality.—National In- 
telligencer. 


_ Errata.—In page 784, first column, line 50 for 
tumbling read trembling; line 59 for Maker read 
Master. 





EVENING TIDE. ' 


BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 


’Tis holy time. The evening shade 
Steals with a soft control 

O’er nature, as a thought of heaven 
Steals o’er the human soul ; 

And every ray from yonder blue, 

And every drop of falling dew, 

Seem to bring down to human woes, 

From heaven, a message of repose. 


O’er yon tall rock the solemn trees, 
A shady group incline; ° 
Like gentle nuns in sorrow bowed, 
Around their holy shrine ; 
And o’er them now the night winds blow, 
So calm and still, the tausic low 
Seems the mysterious voice of prayer 
Soft echoed on the evening air. 


The mists, like incense from the earth, 
Rise to a God beloved, 

And o'er the waters move as erst 
The Holy Spirit moved ; 

The torrent’s voice, the wave’s low hymn, 

Seem the fair notes of seraphim ; 

And all earth’s thousand voices raise 

Their song of worship, love, and praise. 
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The gentle sisterhood of flowers 
Bend low their lovely eyes, 
Or gaze through trembling tears of dew 
Up to the holy skies; 
And the pure stars come out above, 
Like sweet and blessed things of love, 
Bright signals in the etherial dome 
To guide the parted spirit home. 


There is a spirit of blessedness 
In air and earth and heaven, 
And nature wears the blessed look 
Of a young saint forgiven; 
Oh, who, at such an hour of love, 
Can gaze on all around, above, 
And not kneel down upon the sod 
With Nature's self to worship God ! 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


We have very little intelligence of the character 
usually introduced into the Review this week. 

It is stated that final arrangements have been 
made by the Viceroy of Egypt for the building ofa 
railroad, between Cairo and Alexandria. The route 
will be 130 miles long and will cross the Nile at 
the barrage, at which point a party of French Engi- 
neers, with the object of damming the river, have 
nearly complete! the construction of a substantial 
bridge. This road, when completed, will largely 
contribute towards developing the resources ot 
Egypt, and will also greatly facilitate the transporta- 
—- of passengers and merchandise to and trom 

ndia. 

News from Guatemala states that the Jesuits have 
been re-admitted into that Republic by order of the 
Government. 

A destructive tornado visited Watertown, Mass., 
on the evening of the 22d inst., passing through the 
villages of West Cambridge, Somerville and Med- 
ford to Malden, tearing up trees, unroofing houses, 
and in some places completely demolishing them. 
A railroad car was lifted from the track and carried 
over a fence into an adjoining field, Several persons 
were seriously injured. 

A fire broke out, a few days since, in the base- 
ment of the chemical warehouse of Haskell, Merrick 
& Bull, of New York, and was spreading rapidly 
when it was instantly extinguished by the acciden- 
tal breaking of a demijohn of ammonia. 

Accounts from Cuba are contradictory, but these 
last received, previous to putting our paper to press, 
indicate that Caenneal Lopez has had a sanguinary 
conflict with the Government troops, in which the 
latter were defeated with the loss of many lives. 

_ Fifty prisoners, believed to be mostly Americans, 
who were captured by the Spaniards, were shot at 
Havanna. Whether subjected to atrial or executed 
ina summary manner is rather doubtful. Recent 
accounts appear to support the opinion that they 
were tried by a military tribunal. It is understood 
that they belonged to the party of Lopez, and of course 
had totally forfeited the protection of the Ameri- 
can Government. Strenuous and unjustifiable efforts 
are making in different places to raise an excite- 
ment on the subject among the citizens of the United 
States. The proceedings at New Orleans have been 
of the most outrageous character, and justify very 
serious apprehensions of the consequence. The 
officers of government, however, appear to be using 
their authority to preserve our neutrality, and fulfil 
our treaty with Spain. 





